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THE  LAST  CRUSADER 

(Edward  I.  of  England  Foils  an  Assassin  in  the  Holy  Land) 

From  the  series  by  Gustave  Dori  ( 1832-1883 ) 


IT  seems  strange  that  the  weak  and  wicked  Henry  III  could 
have  had  the  son  that  he  did,  in  Edward  I,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  noblest  of  English  kings.  During  the  closing 
years  of  his  father’s  reign,  Edward  gained  a masterly  victory 
over  the  reformers  under  Simon  of  Montfort,  and  rescued  his 
father  from  captivity.  But  while  thus  replacing  King  Henry 
on  the  throne,  Edward  insisted  on  his  continuing  the  wise 
policy  which  the  reformers  had  instituted.  Later,  during  his 
own  reign,  Edward  remodeled  the  English  parliament  as  we 
know  it  to-day. 

Having  rescued  his  father  at  home,  Prince  Edward  went 
on  a crusade.  This  was  the  last  of  all  the  crusades,  the  final 
one  undertaken  by  Saint  Louis,  King  of  France.  Saint  Louis 
died  on  the  journey;  and  Prince  Edward  was  thus  left  as 
leader  of  the  crusade.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  suffered  much.  Once  while  Edward  was  lying  ill  from 
fever,  he  was  attacked  by  a Saracen  with  a poisoned  dagger. 
The  Prince’s  great  physical  strength  enabled  him  to  grapple 
with  his  assailant;  and  holding  the  other’s  wrist,  he  forced  the 
dagger  into  the  assassin’s  own  heart.  Edward,  however,  was 
scratched  in  the  struggle,  and  would  have  died  of  the  poison 
had  not  his  devoted  wife  Elinor  with  her  own  lips  sucked  the 
poison  from  the  wound. 

Edward  continued  the  warfare  in  the  East  until  his  fath- 
er’s death  summoned  him  home  to  be  King  of  England. 
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THE  HEART  OF  BRUCE 

(Douglas  Bearing  the  Heart  of  Bruce  is  Slain  in  the  Holy  Land) 

From  a drawing  by  an  anonymous  German  artist 


ONE  more  scene  from  the  crusades  is  connected  with  the 
life  of  this  great  king  Edward  I.  He  conquered  Wales 
and  then  conquered  Scotland,  carrying  off  from  the  Ab- 
bey of  Scone  the  celebrated  “Stone  of  Destiny”  on  which  all 
Scotland’s  kings  had  been  crowned.  This  stone  Edward 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  has  since  been  used 
in  crowning  all  England’s  kings.  Despite  Edward’s  power 
Scotland  rebelled  against  him,  first  under  Wallace,  then  un- 
der Robert  Bruce.  Bruce  had  sworn  fealty  to  Edward,  so  to 
atone  for  all  his  sins  in  this  rebellion,  he  vowed  to  undertake 
a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Bruce  never  found  time  for  this  pligrimage,  so  after  his 
death  his  dearest  friend,  Lord  James  Douglas,  took  the  heart 
of  the  great  Scottish  chief  and  bore  it  with  him  to  the  East. 
The  Saracens  had  now  full  possession  of  Jerusalem,  since  Ed- 
ward had  abandoned  his  crusade.  Hence  Lord  James  could 
not  reach  the  Holy  City  even  as  a pilgrim.  He  was  slain  by 
the  Saracens  on  his  approach,  and  as  his  dying  hand  plucked 
the  arrow  from  his  own  heart,  he  made  his  followers  swear 
that  the  heart  of  Bruce  should  still  be  carried  onward. 
Ultimately  the  pilgrimage  was  accomplished,  and  the  hearts 
of  both  Douglas  and  Bruce,  two  gallant  heroes,  were  buried 
in  Jerusalem. 

Edward  I died  during  the  war  against  Scotland,  and  the 
country  regained  its  independence;  but  Wales  remained  a per- 
mament  part  of  England. 
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MORTIMER’S  DOWNFALL 

(Edward  III  Makes  Prisoner  the  Regent  Mortimer  in  the  Queen’s  Room) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  English  artist,  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A. 


EDWARD  I was  succeeded  by  his  weak  son  Edward  II, 
who  abandoned  the  Scotch  war.  So  feeble  and  so  heed- 
less of  the  country’s  good  was  Edward  II  that  he  was 
deposed  hy  his  own  parliament.  While  this  shows  the  growing 
power  of  the  parliament,  its  members  probably  could  not  have 
overthrown  the  king  without  civil  war  had  they  not  been  aided 
by  his  queen,  Isabelle  of  France.  Isabelle  had  fallen  in  love 
with  one  of  the  chief  barons,  Mortimer.  And  after  the  king’s 
deposition,  the  queen  and  Mortimer  ruled  the  country  as 
regents  for  Edward  II ’s  little  son,  who  thus  began  in  child- 
hood his  long  reign  as  Edward  III. 

Edward  III  was,  like  his  grandfather  Edward  I,  a mighty 
and  valiant  prince.  It  is  said  that  the  queen  and  Mortimer 
did  all  they  could  to  lead  him  into  evil  pleasures  so  that  he 
would  leave  the  real  government  with  them ; but  he  had  a soul 
above  mean  vices.  He  never  forgot  that  Mortimer  had  not 
only  deposed  his  father  but  afterward  aided  in  murdering 
him.  So  on  the  first  opportunity,  while  Mortimer  was  staying 
at  Nottingham  castle  with  the  queen,  young  Edward  led  a 
party  into  the  castle  by  a secret  passage,  and  seized  Mortimer. 
The  earl  was  captured  after  a desperate  struggle,  was  tried 
as  a traitor,  and  hanged.  Queen  Isabelle  was  imprisoned  for 
life;  and  Edward  III  became  the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal 
ruler  of  his  kingdom. 
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EDWARD  III  AT  CRECY 

(Edward  Leads  His  Men  Across  the  Somme,  Telling  Them  They  Must  Con- 
quer or  Die,) 

From  the  historical  series  by  R . Caton  Woodville 


IN  the  reign  of  Edward  III  began  the  great  “Hundred 
Years’  War”  with  France.  Up  to  this  time,  France  had 
been  a mighty  country  and  England  an  unimportant  one. 
For  over  a century  the  island  kingdom  had  been  a mere  ap- 
panage of  Normandy,  a conquered  land  belonging  to  a French 
nobleman.  But  the  common  people  of  England  had  retained 
much  of  their  independence,  and  they  had  aided  their  king 
against  his  barons.  Thus  they  had  learned  to  fight  on  almost 
equal  terms  with  the  nobles,  whereas  the  common  folk  of 
France  were  utterly  useless  in  war,  without  weapons  or  the 
skill  to  handle  them. 

Thus  when  the  French  king  deliberately  insulted  Edward 
III,  plundered  his  people,  and  fairly  drove  him  into  war,  the 
commons  of  England  stood  behind  King  Edward  as  a mighty 
fighting  force.  With  a small  army  he  invaded  France,  and 
was  pursued  by  the  whole  royal  French  army.  His  little  force 
retreated  until  they  were  almost  surrounded  and  caught  in  a 
trap.  Edward  escaped  by  leading  his  men  across  the  river 
Somme  and  fighting  his  way  to  a strong  position  near  the  town 
of  Crecy.  Here  in  the  year  1346  he  won  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  history.  The  English  yeomen  did  some  wonderful 
arrow  shooting.  The  French  knights  charged  gallantly  but 
recklessly  and  were  swept  to  death  beneath  the  hail  of  arrows. 
The  commons  of  England  defeated  the  nobility  of  France, 
and  England  stood  out  at  once  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Europe. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  CALAIS 

(The  English  Introduce  Cannon  Into  Warfare,  and  Make  Calais  a Great  Eng- 
lish Stronghold) 

From  a drawing  by  the  English  artist,  Paul  Hardy 


THE  victory  of  the  English  at  Crecy  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  French  and  English  history.  The  English 
king,  Edward  III,  had  merely  been  ravaging  French 
lands  to  force  a peace  treaty.  Now  he  stood  supreme  on  Nor- 
man territory  with  no  foe  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  At  once 
his  thoughts  turned  to  permanent  conquest,  and  he  began  be- 
sieging the  Norman  cities.  Most  important  to  him  was  the 
city  of  Calais  which  had  long  been  the  chief  port  of  French 
ships  which  preyed  on  English  trade.  So  Edward  besieged 
Calais. 

Its  citizens  resisted  him  desperately.  He  had  been  hoping 
for  swift  conquest,  perhaps  of  all  Normandy;  instead  he  was 
held  before  Calais  alone  for  over  a year.  The  French  had 
been  much  frightened  by  rumors  concerning  his  new  weapop, 
a cannon  which  had  been  used  for  the  first  time  at  Crecy. 
But  its  only  value  there  had  been  to  terrify  the  horses  by  its 
noise,  and  against  the  walls  of  Calais  the  cannons  proved  so 
useless  that  they  became  the  jest  of  both  armies.  After  this, 
however,  they  -were  rapidly  developed  into  powerful  weapons. 

Calais  finally  surrendered  and  became  a great  English 
stronghold.  It  was  held  by  Edward’s  successors  for  two  cen- 
turies, as  a constant  menace  against  France  and  a shield  pro- 
tecting England  from  attack. 
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THE  EVE  OF  POITIERS 

Black  Prince  Listens  to  the  French  Summons  to  Surrender) 

From  the  historical  series  by  B.  Caton  Woodville 


THE  eldest  son  of  Edward  III  was  “Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  ” a favorite  figure  of  English  romance.  He  had 
aided  his  father  in  that  great  victory  of  Crecy,  and  in 
after  years  the  elder  Edward  devoted  himself  mainly  to  ruling 
England  and  left  to  his  son  the  pursuance  of  their  schemes  of 
conquest  in  Prance.  Thus  it  was  the  Black  Prince  who,  ten 
years  after  Crecy,  won  the  still  more  crushing  victory  of  Poi- 
tiers. The  Prince  was  ravaging  southern  France  and  was  pur- 
sued, as  his  father  had  been  before,  by  an  infuriated  French 
army  of  overwhelming  numbers  headed  by  the  French  king. 

So  desperate  did  the  position  of  the  little  English  army 
seem  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  a French  churchman,  the 
Cardinal  Perigord,  came  from  his  king  to  urge  the  Black 
Prince  to  surrender  and  thus  save  useless  bloodshed.  Edward 
negotiated  with  the  Cardinal  while  his  exhausted  men  rested. 
He  was  willing  to  offer  almost  any  terms  short  of  complete  sur- 
render, but  the  angry  French  king  would  accept  nothing  less. 
So  Edward  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  in  the  battle  that 
followed  crushed  the  French  army  completely  and  captured  its 
king. 

After  the  capture  Edward,  in  the  true  fashion  of  chivalry, 
waited  on  the  French  king  at  table  as  being  his  feudal  su- 
perior ; but  he  did  not  set  the  prisoner  free  until  France  was 
well-nigh  ruined. 
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JOHN  WYCLIFFE 

(Wycliffe  on  His  Deathbed  Entrusts  His  Work  to  His  Friends) 

From  a painting  by  the  English  artist,  George  Thomas 


WHILE  England  was  thus  learning  her  strength  abroad 
and  snatching  lands  and  wealth  from  France,  she  was 
also  undergoing  a great  religious  and  political  awaken- 
ing at  home.  The  common  people  were  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  realize  something  of  their  power  and  demand 
their  rights.  A wise  and  noble  churchman  arose  to  lead  them 
John  Wycliffe.  He  protested  specially  against  the  evils  in  the 
Church;  and  to  let  people  learn  the  difference  between  true 
Christianity  and  the  errors  of  extravagance  and  venality  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen,  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
lish, so  all  men  could  read  it  for  themselves.  The  other  church- 
men condemned  Wycliffe  for  thus  exposing  the  sacred  writings 
to  the  ignorant ; but  so  many  and  so  devoted  were  his  followers 
that  no  successful  action  was  taken  against  them.  The  “Lol- 
lards,” as  the  Wycliffites  were  called,  spread  all  over  England 
preaching  and  teaching. 

When  Wycliffe  died,  he  urged  his  supporters  to  carry  on 
his  work ; but  a new  king,  Henry  IY,  began  a persecution  of 
the  Lollards  in  1401.  Many  were  burned  to  death.  Wycliffe ’s 
English  Bible  was  condemned,  and  every  copy  of  it  that  could 
be  found  was  burned.  Finally  the  same  Church  Council 
which  burned  John  Huss  in  Germany  decreed  that  Wycliffe ’s 
dead  body  should  be  dug  up  and  burned.  So  the  first  great 
religious  revolt  against  England’s  established  Church  was 
crushed  by  tortures. 
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HENRY  V SAILS  TO  CONQUER  FRANCE 

(H,.  Royal  Fleet  Set,  Out  With  the  Blessing,  „f  the  Church) 

From  a drawing  by  the  English  artist , Paul  Hardy 


THE  king  Henry  IV  was  a usurper  who  seized  the  crown 
h°n;i  HenCe  dlU'ing  his  reiSn  Englishmen 
in  Franoe°  th®fselves  and  neglected  their  conquests 

* , f nce> . ®ut  when  Henry  died  and  left  the  throne  to  his 

, et?rated  Henr^  V-  the  French  war  was  reopened 
Partly  doubtless  this  was  a matter  of  policy;  Henry  knew  that 
his  warlike  subjects  would  fight  somewhere,  and  he X ted 
them  against  the  French  to  keep  them  from  attacking  him 
ai  tiy  it.  was  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  an  honest  belief 
on  Henry  s part  that  the  French  crown  was  his  by  right. 

bo  there  was  a gorgeous  ceremonial.  The  head  of  the*En»- 
lish  Church  blessed  the  young  king  and  his  cause,  and  Henry 
with  a splendid  fleet  set  sail  for  France.  He  practically  con 

tared  an  N„la“d-,He  the  Fren<:h  eapi 

wpL  J 1 Normandy,  was  welcomed  in  Paris  as  a conqueror 

wedded  a French  princess,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  aged 
French  king  as  his  heir  and  successor.  Henry  ruled  the 
Fiencli  kingdom  as  its  regent  and,  had  he  lived,  would  prob- 
ably have  succeeded  peacefully  to  its  throne.  But  Henr/died 
suddenly  m the  flower  of  his  youth  and  pride;  and  when  the 
oid  French  king  died  shortly  after,  there  was  only  a little  baby 
son  of  Henry  s to  succeed  him.  This  nine  months  old  infant 
was  proclaimed  king  of  both  England  and  France  as  Henry 
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CADE’S  REBELLION 

(Cade  Condemns  Lord  Saye  For  Having  Lost  the  French  Conquests) 

A painting  by  Charles  Lucy  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Saye-and-Seal 

UNDER  the  child  king,  Henry  VI,  England  lost  all  she 
had  gained  in  France.  Joan  of  Are  swept  the  English 
from  her  country  until  at  last  only  Calais  remained  to 
them.  In  England  itself  the  great  nobles  arrogated  to  them- 
selves all  the  power  of  the  crown.  Henry  VI  was  never  more 
than  a figurehead,  and  there  now  began  a determined  effort  on 
the  pait  of  the  nobles  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. Hitherto  every  one  had  voted  for  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment ; now  a law  was  passed  that  only  men  who  possessed 
property  should  vote,  and  the  voting  class  was  gradually  made 
smaller  and  smaller. 

This  and  other  evils  led  to  an  uprising  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Kent,  under  a peasant  called  Jack  Cade.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  seized  London,  demanding  and  intending  to  com- 
pel from  parliament  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  Some 
of  the  king’s  councillors  were  seized,  notably  the  Lord  High 
Treasuier,  Lord  Saye,  and  dragged  before  Cade  for  judgment. 

He  declared  that  Lord  Saye  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
France,  having  sold  it  to  the  French.  The  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  slain  on  the  spot.  This  and  other  so-called  execu-  , 
tions  roused  the  citizens  of  London  against  Cade,  and  he  and 
his  followers  were  driven  out  of  the  city.  Thus  commoners 
fought  commoners,  and  the  rebellion  was  put  down.  Cade 
perished  in  the  strife. 
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(Th.  E,«,  Barons  S,.„Eht„  On.  th,  L.„  Fi.„.  B„lt,. 

From  a painting  by  the  English  artist,  H.  Gilbert  Glindon 

THE  civil  wars  which  had  been  suppressed  during  the 
brief  reign  of  the  conquering  Henry  V,  broke  out  with 
renewed  virulence  under  the  feeble  Henry  VI  This 
ong  stnfe,  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  dis- 

Httli  LatC°n  f \ the  n0bility‘  The  common  folk  took 

or Ihe nth1”  5 b ^ n°blhty’  fi£hting  furiously  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  were  almost  exterminated.  The  strife  was  be- 

r?u  I™?!  ?escendants  of  Edward  III,  as  to  which 

shouM  hold  the  throne  and  enrich  his  followers  with  its  reve- 

T n ^en7TVI  was  descended  from  Edward’s  fourth  son, 

w„?h  ° LanCasler’  and  the  emblem  of  the  Lancastrians 
vas  the  red  rose  Henry  s rivals,  the  Dukes  of  York,  were 

escended  from  both  the  third  and  fifth  son  of  Edward  III- 
the  Yorkist  emblem  was  the  white  rose. 

i The  Y°rklStS  triumphed  finally  at  Tewkesbury  in  1471 
w lere  the  last  Lancastrian  claimant  to  the  throne  was  killed’ 
Few  prisoners  were  taken  by  either  side  in  these  sanguinary 

hnr-v^  Wh°  surrendered  were  slain.  And  at  Tewkes- 
bury the  Yorkists  practically  exterminated  their  rivals  slav- 

fhiChlldren  who  mi?ht  otherwise  have  raised  the 
standard  of  their  enemies  in  the  future.  This  Yorkist  triumph 
placed  King  Edward  IV  securely  on  the  throne,  but  he  had  al- 
most to  recreate  for  himself  a new  nobility. 
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A TERRIBLE  GUARDIAN 

Edward  V Coming  to  London  to  be  Crowned  is  Seizec 
Kicnard  of  Gloucester) 

From  the  series  by  R.  Caton  Woodville 


by  His  Uncle, 


fV  ISed1for  a dozeu  years  after  Tewkesbury, 
a jovial,  laughter-loving  king,  who  mingled  much  with 

„ e+  eommon  People.  He  died  young,  leaving  his  throne 
i disputed  to  his  son,  Edward  V,  a lad  of  twelve.  But  while 
there  were  no  Lancastrians  to  claim  the  boy’s  throne  there 
;as  * ready  to  plot  for  it.  This  was  the  crafty  and 

kings  ’ the  m°St  dark  and  terrifyinS  of  England’s 

vJ^\the  accessi™  °f  y°ung  Edward,  Richard  was  a noted 
Duke^i^T^  p,br0ther  of  the  Iate  kin£>  with  the  title  of 
and  ve^v  Hv  °h  ®°"ce?ter-  Traditmn  says  he  was  deformed 
d very  uely ; but  his  vigor  as  a fighting  man  proves  he  could 

not  have  been  the  hunchback  which  Shakespeare  pictures  hinf 

'fard’TaS  ^ y°Ung  king’s  uncle’  was  made  regent  of 
the  kingdom.  Little  Edward  had  another  uncle,  Lord  Rivers 
vho  was  his  mother’s  brother;  but  that  mother  had  only  been 
a simple  English  gentle-woman  whom  Edward  IV  had  mar- 

of  Duke0Ri0ch  *1Versbad  nothing  the  power  or  influence 
litt?  k Ei chard,  and  with  many  misgivings  he  escorted  his 
bttle  nephew  king  to  London  to  meet  the  mighty  regent 

rated1  from  S?®®  ^ P°SS?S!on  of  the  b°y>  ordered  him  sepa- 
rated from  Rivers,  accused  the  latter  of  treason,  and  had  him 

executed  Thus  little  King  Edward  was  completely  in  th“ 
power  of  the  terrible  regent  7 
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THE  PRINCES  IN  THE  TOWER 

(Richard  Prepares  to  Destroy  His  Little  Nephews  so  as  to  Become  King) 

From  a painting  by  Carl  von  Piloty,  of  Munich  ( 1826-1886 ) 


WHAT  really  happened  to  poor  little  King  Edward  V 
has  never  been  positively  known.  Duke  Richard 
Placed  him  “for  safety”  in  the  Tower  of  London 
which  was  half  palace,  half  prison.  Then  Richard  began  ac- 
cusing as  traitors,  and  slaying  without  trial,  the  principal 
riends  of  the  unhappy  lad.  The  king  had  a younger  brother 

Rich  9Vhe  C!wh°f  the  dder  lad  al°ne  would  not  have  Placed 
Riehaid  on  the  throne,  toward  which  he  was  brutally  plung- 
ing through  a sea  of  blood.  Richard  therefore  sought  out  the 
widowed  queen  of  Edward  IV,  who  to  protect  her  younger 
son,  another  Richard,  had  taken  refuge  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
i he  terrible  Duke  forced  her  to  yield  to  him  possession  of  his 
ittle  namesake,  who  was  placed  with  his  brother  in  the  tower. 

The  unhappy  little  “princes  in  the  tower”  were  never 
seen  again.  Duke  Richard  shortly  afterward  announced  that 
both  had  died  of  disease.  No  one  believed  him;  but  the  many 
murders  of  the  nobility  in  the  late  wars  had  so  brutalized  the 
public  conscience  that  nobody  seemed  to  care  much  about  Rich- 
ard s crime  He  promised,  many  reforms  of  government  and 
parliament  elected  him  king  as  Richard  III. 

Many  years  afterward  two  childish  skeletons  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  little  princes  were  found  buried  under  a stair- 
way ot  the  Tower. 
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Chapter  CVI 


ENGLAND’S  RISE  TO  POWER  UNDER  EDWARD  I.  AND 

EDWARD  III. 

ENRY’S  son,  Prince  Edward,  was  in  the  Holy  Land 
on  a Crusade,  when  his  father  died,  and  did  not 
reach  home  for  two  years.  Though  his  accession 
is  dated  in  1272,  he  was  not  crowned  till  1274. 
While  in  the  Holy  Land  he  was  struck  by  the 
poisoned  dagger  of  an  assassin,  but  exerting  all 
his  great  strength,  he  turned  the  dagger  upon  his 
assailant  and  slew  him.  Edward’s  life,  it  was  said, 
was  saved  by  his  wife  Eleanor  sucking  the  venom  from  the 
wound.  Good  authorities,  however,  doubt  the  story,  and  think 
that  he  was  saved  by  the  quick  excision  of  the  flesh  surrounding 

the  hurt. 

Edward  I.  was  surnamed  Longshanks,  because  of  his 
towering  stature,  which  raised  his  head  and  shoulders  above 
those  of  ordinary  men.  He  was  immensely  powerful,  a fine 
horseman,  and  wonderfully  skilled  in  knightly  accomplishments. 
Moreover,  his  mind  was  of  a superior  order,  and  he  ranks  as 


a great  statesman  and  ruler. 

He  had  not  been  in  England  long,  when  he  convened  a parliament  to  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were  called.  This  body  declared  that  all  the 
laws  should  be  impartially  executed,  and  there  should  be  no  interference  wit 
the  elections.  In  1295,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  regular  Parliament 
64 
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The  Story  of  the  Greatest  Nations 

was  established  with  its  two  branches  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  term 
Lords  you  must  remember  included  the  higher  clergy. 

The  ambition  of  Edward  I.  was  to  bring  all  the  island  of  Britain  under  his 
single  rule.  To  the  north,  Scotland  was  virtually  independent,  while  Wales 
on  the  west  was  in  continual  ferment.  At  the  beginning  of  his  work,  the  King 
set  out  to  annex  Wales.  He  led  a strong  force  thither,  and,  after  a number  of 
successes,  seemed  to  have  gained  his  end.  To  hold  his  possessions,  he  built 
several  splendid  castles,  and  garrisoned  each  with  troops,  ready  to  act  on  the 
first  necessity.  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  after  a sturdy  resistance  was  sub- 
dued, and  peace  reigned  for  several  years,  though  the  prince  and  his  people 
were  restless  and  eager  for  a chance  to  free  themselves  from  their  yoke.  The 
first  one  to  rise  in  revolt  was  David,  the  brother  of  the  Prince.  He  had  fought 
against  Llewellyn,  and  was  under  many  obligations  to  Edward.  The  insurrec- 
tion became  formidable  in  1282,  but  Llewellyn  having  been  slain  in  an  encoun- 
ter with  an  English  knight,  the  Welsh  chieftains  yielded,  and  delivered  up 
David,  who  was  executed  in  September,  1284.  Then  Wales  was  united  to 
England,  and  Edward  did  all  he  could  to  win  the  good-will  of  his  new  but  tur- 
bulent subjects. 

It  is  said  that  the  sovereign  promised  to  give  the  Welsh  a ruler  who  could 
not  speak  a word  of  English,  but  who  understood  their  own  language  as  well 
as  any  of  his  age.  The  King’s  son  Edward  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Caernar- 
von, in  April,  1284.  Of  course  he  could  not  utter  a syllable  of  English,  and 
understood  the  Welsh  tongue  as  well  as  any  other  infant  of  his  age,  besides 
which  he  was  unquestionably  a native  of  the  country.  When,  therefore,  the 
King  presented  the  young  prince  to  the  Welsh  as  their  future  ruler,  what 
could  they  say  ? Seventeen  years  late. , the  infant  was  created  Prince  of  Wales , 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  title  has  been  conferred  upon  the  eldest  son  of  the 
ruling  sovereign  of  England. 

While  the  King  was  making  ready  to  conquer  Scotland,  a curious  opportu- 
nity offered  for  asserting  his  authority.  Two  claimants  for  the  Scottish  throne 
presented  themselves  in  the  persons  of  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  the  latter 
a forebear  of  the  famous  king  and  general  of  the  same  name.  Both  were  of 
Norman  descent,  and  agreed  to  leave  the  settlement  of  their  dispute  to  Edward, 
who  accepted  the  office  of  umpire  on  condition  that  whoever  he  selected  should 
first  acknowledge  the  overlordship  of  England.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Edwara 
named  Baliol,  but  hardly  had  the  latter  been  crowned,  when  he  renounced  his 
allegiance  and  allied  himself  to  France.  Edward  pushed  his  campaign  so  in- 
flexibly against  the  Scots  that  they  were  compelled  to  yield.  Baliol  surren- 
dered the  crown  in  1296,  and  Edward  seized  Scotland  as  a forfeit  fief.  He 
received  the  homage  of  the  Scottish  parliament  and  placed  Englishmen  in  all 
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England — Conquest  of  Scotland 

the  leading  offices.  At  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  near  Perth,  the  English  seized 
the  piece  of  rock  on  which  the  Scotch  kings  were  always  placed  at  their  coro- 
nation. According  to  legend,  this  stone  had  been  the  pillow  of  Jacob  at  Bethel, 
and  wherever  the  talisman  was,  there  the  Scots  should  reign.  Edward  placed 
the  stone,  inclosed  in  a throne,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  both  remain. 
Every  sovereign  since  then — including  Edward  VII.  in  1902  has  been 
crowned  upon  them. 

Scotland  would  not  stay  subdued,  and  William  Wallace  was  the  leader  of 
his  countrymen  in  their  revolt  against  the  English.  He  made  a determined 
fight,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and,  after  eight  years  of  incessant  war,  was  captured 
and  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  in  1305. 

Still  the  struggle  continued.  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  previous 
claimant  to  the  throne,  proposed  to  Comyn,  a powerful  Scottish  lord,  that 
whichever  of  the  two  established  his  claim  to  the  crown,  should  bequeath  the 
kingdom  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  other.  Comyn,  who  was  known  as  the 
Red,  made  the  agreement,  but  he  intended  treachery  from  the  first,  and  took 
the  earliest  occasion  to  send  warning  of  the  conspiracy  to  Edward.  Bruce  was 
in  England  at  the  time  and  would  have  been  arrested,  but  for  a warning  which 
was  sent  in  a curious  way  to  him.  One  day,  a messenger  called  and  handed 
Bruce  a pair  of  spurs.  Now,  since  spurs  are  used  to  hasten  the  speed  of  a 
horse,  Bruce  could  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  present.  He  immediately 
mounted  his  horse  and  made  off,  with  no  suspicion  of  the  person  who  had 
betrayed  him.  While  fleeing,  he  met  a servant  of  Comyn  who  was  bearing 
papers  to  the  King.  Bruce  took  the  paper  from  him  and  thus  discovered  who 
the  traitor  was.  Hardly  a week  later  he  and  Comyn  met  at  Dumfries.  The 
former  called  his  false  friend  into  a neighboring  chapel,  and  told  him  what  he 
had  learned.  The  proof  was  too  clear  for  Comyn  to  deny  the  charge,  and  he 
blustered.  A fierce  quarrel  followed,  and  Bruce  drove  his  dagger  into  the 
other,  who  fell  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Horrified  at  what  he  had  done,  Bruce 
hurried  out  and  met  one  of  his  friends,  who,  observing  his  agitated  manner, 
asked  what  had  taken  place. 

“ I think  I have  killed  Comyn,”  replied  Bruce. 

“You  think  so,”  said  his  friend,  "then  I will  make  sure  of  it.” 

Hurrying  into  the  chapel  he  slew  Comyn,  as  well  as  the  uncle  who  tried  to 
defend  him,  and  then  returning  to  Bruce,  their  little  band  fled  away. 

Feeling  that  he  was  now  an  outlaw,  Bruce  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence, and,  surrounded  by  a number  of  priests  and  lords,  was  crowned  at  Scone. 
Thus  on  the  Day  of  Annunciation  (1306)  Scotland  had  again  a king. 

The  great  blot  upon  the  reign  of  Edward  was  his  expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
In  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  who  accused  them  of  extortion,  he 
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stripped  the  unfortunates  of  their  possessions,  and  drove  them,  to  the  number  of 
16,000,  from  the  country.  The  woful  procession  tramped  off  into  exile,  many 
perishing  on  the  road,  and  so  completely  did  they  vanish  from  English  history 
that  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwell,  more  than  four  centuries  later,  were  they 
heard  of  again. 

It  is  a striking  proof  of  the  frightful  condition  of  England  at  the  time  that, 
in  order  to  clear  the  highways  of  robbers,  the  King  ordered  all  roads  between 
market  towns  to  be  kept  free  of  underbrush  for  a distance  of  two  hundred  feet 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  outlaws  from  killing  the  travellers  from 
ambush.  The  Statute  of  Winchester  was  another  effective  measure,  for  it 
made  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  responsible  for  the  crimes  committed  within 
its  confines.  Each  walled  town  closed  its  gates  at  dusk,  and  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted unless  he  was  known,  or  some  person  became  surety  for  him.  All  citi- 
zens were  compelled  to  keep  their  armor  and  weapons  in  order,  and  to  aid  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  criminals. 

In  addition  to  these  reforms  and  the  conquest  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country  were  made  more  directly  answerable  to  the 
crown ; the  inordinate  growth  of  church  property  was  checked ; Parliament  was 
permanently  organized,  and  the  Great  Charter,  with  new  articles  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  was  confirmed  by  the  King,  and  the  power  of  taxation  was 
immovably  fixed  in  Parliament  only. 

It  was  while  marching  against  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland,  that  King  Edward 
I.  died,  in  the  year  1307,  at  one  of  the  little  border  villages.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Edward  II.,  who,  as  you  remember,  was  born  in  the  castle  of 
Caernarvon  in  Wales.  Edward  II.  was  a weak,  contemptible  scamp,  without 
the  first  virtue  or  quality  that  should  mark  the  ruler  of  a great  people.  Robert 
Bruce  said  he  feared  the  new  King  less  than  he  had  feared  the  mere  bones  of 
Edward  I.,  and  it  did  not  take  young  Edward  long  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
abhorrence  and  scorn  of  all  his  subjects. 

When  a boy,  the  new  King  had  a playfellow  by  the  name  of  Piers  Gaveston, 
who  was  a Frenchman.  Gaveston  was  so  evil  and  his  influence  so  bad  upon 
the  prince,  that  Parliament,  with  the  consent  of  Edward  I.,  banished  him ; but 
Edward  II.  was  no  sooner  crowned  than  he  brought  him  back,  heaped  lavish 
honors  upon  him,  and  made  him  governor  of  the  realm,  while  the  King  went 
away  to  be  married  to  Isabelle  of  France.  When  Edward  returned  he  found 
the  barons  so  indignant  that  he  was  compelled,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  permit 
the  banishment  of  his  favorite.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Gaveston 
turned  up  again,  and  matters  became  more  scandalous  than  before.  Utterly 
disgusted,  the  nobles,  in  a council  held  at  Westminster,  took  the  control  of 
affairs  out  of  the  King’s  hands  and  vested  it  for  a year  in  a body  of  barons  and 
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bishops,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  King's  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Laixastar. 
Because  of  the  ordinance  which  this  body  drew  up  for  the  government  of  he 
country,  it  was  known  as  the  Lords  Ordainers.  For  the  third  time  Gaveston 
was  hustled  over  the  border,  but  the  King  coaxed  him  back  and  made  him  sec- 

retary  of  state.  „ , . . . a 

“ We  will  banish  him  once  more,”  said  the  Lords  Ordainers  grim  y , an 

it  shall  be  to  a country  from  which  no  traveller  returns,”  whereupon  they  be- 
sieged him  in  Scarborough  Castle,  took  him  prisoner,  and  cut  off  his  head 

^ Spurred ) by  the  miserable  weakness  of  the  King,  Robert  Bruce  resolutely 
pressed  his  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Edward  set  fort  , in 
ni4,  with  a fine  army  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion,  but  in  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,’ June  24,  he  was  utterly  routed  by  Bruce’s  greatly  inferior  force. 

Again  and  again  during  the  remainder  of  Edward’s  reign  did  Bruce  and  1 
forces  ravage  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  withdraw  unpunished  At 
last,  in  1328,  the  kingship  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  full  independence  of  Scot- 
land was  formally  acknowledged  by  treaty. 

The  Scotch  King  thereon  resolved  to  absolve  himself  of  his  many  crimes 
by  going  on  a crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  before  he  could  follow  out 
his  purpose,  and  his  chief  lord,  James  of  Douglas,  took  the  dead  king  s heart 
from  his  body  to  bear  it  to  Jerusalem.  James  perished  in  contest  with  t e 
Saracens,  but  his  followers  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  the  heart  of  Scotland  s 
greatest  leader  was  entombed  in  the  Holy  City.  The  independence  of  Scot- 
land was  never  again  seriously  disputed,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  British 
island  remained  separate  until  they  were  peaceably  united  in  1603,  under  the 
sway  of  a common  sovereign,  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotian  . 

Meanwhile,  the  degenerate  Edward  II.  had  picked  up  two  new  favorites  in 
England,  Hugh  Despenser,  ninety  years  old,  and  his  son.  The  Despensers 
promptly  won  the  hatred  of  the  barons,  for  the  couple  were  selfish  wretches 
who  felt  not  a spark  of  interest  in  the  country.  The  depraved  Isabelle  of 
France  wife  of  the  King,  detested  him,  and  brazenly  formed  an  attachment  for 
Roger  Mortimer,  one  of  the  chief  barons.  Under  Mortimer’s  lead  a force  was 
raised  which  captured  and  executed  the  Despensers,  and  locked  up  the  King 
in  Kenilworth  Castle,  Warwickshire.  Commissioners  from  Parliament  were 
sent  to  him  with  a demand  that  he  should  surrender  the  crown.  The  drivelling 
coward  complied,  and  then,  whimpering  and  blubbering,  thanked  his  callers  or 
making  his  young  son  his  successor.  Some  time  later,  his  wife,  the  she-wolf 
of  France,”  incited  Mortimer  to  murder  her  wretched  husband.  It  was  a hor- 
rible act,  but  it  proved  that  in  England  was  a power  that  had  outgrown  the 
King,  and  that  could  make  and  unmake  sovereigns  at  will. 
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Edward  III.  being  only  fourteen  years  old  when  his  father  was  deposed, 
the  government  rested  nominally  in  a council,  but  the  real  rulers  were  Queen 
Isabelle  and  her  guilty  partner  Mortimer,  who  treated  the  new  King  as  if  he 
were  also  a prisoner.  They  were  soon  to  find,  however,  that  he  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  they  supposed.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  Queen  and 
Mortimer  was  so  intense  that  young  Edward  found  friends  all  around  him. 
With  their  help  he  shook  off  his  restraints,  and,  in  company  with  a number  of 
daring  companions,  entered  Nottingham  Castle  by  a secret  underground  pas- 
sage,  and  dashed  into  the  room  where  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  were  staying. 
Mortimer,  despite  the  wild  protests  of  the  Queen,  was  carried  off  prisoner  and 
soon  after  brought  to  the  gallows  (November,  1330).  The  Queen  was  placed  in 
confinement  in  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  and  kept  there  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

We  come  now  to  that  dreadful  period  in  history  known  as  the  Hundred 
Years’  War,  for  though  there  was  not  fighting  all  the  time,  the  periods  of  peace 
were  no  more  than  temporary  truces,  soon  broken  by  all  the  horrors  of  whole- 
sale murder.  For  some  time,  the  English  and  French  kings  had  been  bitterly 
jealous  of  each  other.  There  were  quarrels  over  the  lands  owned  by  England 
in  France,  and  over  the  homage  which  the  King  of  England  had  to  pay  because 
of  these  lands,  to  the  King  of  France  as  his  “overlord.”  The  enmity  was  in- 
tensified by  the  action  of  the  French  ruler  in  helping  the  Scots  in  their  war 
against  England,  and  by  the  vicious  affrays  between  the  sailors  on  the  French 
and  English  ships  in  the  English  Channel.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Edward  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1327.  He  lost  no  time  in  allying  himself 
with  the  people  of  h landers,  against  whom  the  French  King  had  made  deter- 
mined war.  Flanders  was  of  great  importance  to  England,  which  sent  a valua- 
ble stock  of  wool  thither,  where  it  was  made  into  cloth.  A good  many  weavers 
had  accepted  the  invitation  of  Edward  III.,  and  settled  on  the  coast  of  England. 
The  manufacture  became  so  great  that  wool-growing  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  England.  Afterward,  to  impress  the  fact  upon  the 
people,  it  became  the  custom  to  fill  a square  red  bag  with  the  stuff  and  to  use 
it  as  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  the  Lords.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  ‘ woolsack”  of  which  you  hear  in  these  days,  for  the  custom 
is  still  kept  up. 

When  the  French  King  died,  Edward  claimed  the  throne  through  his 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV. , an  earlier  king  of  France.  The 
claim  was  a poor  one,  but  Edward  thought  his  course  would  please  his  Flemish 
friends,  besides  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  turbulent  barons,  who  were 
dangerous  so  long  as  they  were  left  idle.  Edward  gained  his  first  victory  with 
his  ships  off  Sluys,  in  June  1340. 

After  several  years  of  desultory  fighting  Edward,  in  1346,  was  making  a 
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raid  through  the  French  territories  of  Normandy,  when  King  Philip  of  France 
pursued  him  with  a force  far  larger  than  his  own.  Edward  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Somme,  and  dared  not  fight  with  the  stream  in  his  rear  lest  his  little 
army  be  pushed  back  into  it  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  All  day  he  rode  along 
the  shore  of  the  Somme  looking  for  a ford.  His  men  were  hard  pressed  an 
exhausted;  the  French  close  behind  them  At  length  the  ebbing  tide  gave 
Fdward  a chance  to  cross.  A few  French  knights  on  the  other  side  endeavored 
to  hold  him  back,  but  were  easily  defeated.  Then  the  returning  tide  covered 
the  ford,  and  King  Philip  and  his  huge  army  could  pursue  no  farther  till  the 

next  day.  . 

Edward,  advancing  at  leisurely  pace,  planted  his  army  in  a strong  place  near 

the  village  of  Crecy.  “ Here,”  he  said,  “we  will  await  the  Frenchmen. 

The  famous  battle  of  Crecy  that  followed  on  the  next  day,  August  26,  1346, 
was  the  greatest  of  King  Edward’s  victories.  During  the  desperate  contest 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  only  sixteen  years  old,  was  placed  in  such  peril  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  near  him,  became  greatly  alarmed  and  sent  an 
urgent  request  to  the  King  for  reinforcements. 

“ Is  the  prince  wounded  ? asked  the  King. 

“Thank  God,  not  yet,  sire.” 

“ Is  he  unhorsed  ? ” 

“ No,  sire,  but  he  is  in  the  greatest  possible  danger.” 

“ He  shall  have  no  aid  from  me ; let  him  win  his  spurs.” 

The  son  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  because  of  the  color  of  his  armor,  and 
right  well  did  he  win  his  spurs  on  that  eventful  day,  for  no  veteran  knight 
could  have  acquitted  himself  more  bravely.  The  French  were  completely  de- 
feated and  fled  in  despair.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  is  one  of  the  most 
heroic  figures  in  English  history. 

Another  fact  that  gives  importance  to  the  battle  of  Crecy  is  that  small  can- 
non were  used  there  for  the  first  time.  The  “ bombards  ” were  employed  mainly 
to  frighten  the  horses  of  the  French  cavalry.  The  invention  of  gunpowder, 
as  you  have  learned,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  learned  English  monk,  Reger 
Bacon,  though  others  have  been  credited  with  the  discovery,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  Chinese  and  Arabs  centuries  before. 

Edward’s  next  act  was  to  march  against  Calais,  which,  after  a siege  of  nearly 
a year,  he  conquered  through  famine.  So  exasperated  was  he  by  the  city  s pro- 
longed resistance  that  he  swore  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  put  to  the 
sword.  Finally  he  consented  to  spare  them  on  condition  that  six  of  the  leading 
burgesses,  barefooted,  bareheaded,  and  with  halters  about  their  necks,  should 
come  forward  and  place  themselves  at  his  disposal.  Eustace  of  St.  Tierre,  one 
of  the  richest,  immediately  offered  himself,  and  five  others,  of  hardly  ;ess 
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prominence,  promptly  did  the  same.  When  they  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
King,  he  savagely  ordered  their  heads  struck  off,  but  his  wife,  Queen  Philippa, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  begged  so  piteously  that  they  might  be  spared* 
that  he  yielded.  Edward  settled  Calais  with  a colony  of  English  in  whose 
possession  the  city  remained  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  a truce  was  now  brought  about, 
but  the  Scots  had  taken  advantage  of  Edward’s  absence  to  invade  England. 
They  were  defeated  at  Nevill’s  Cross,  in  October,  1346,  and  David  Bruce,  their 
king,  was  taken  prisoner. 

It  was  in  1 349  that  the  appalling  plague  known  as  “ The  Black  Death  ” 
rolled  like  a prodigious  Car  of  Juggernaut  over  Europe,  as  though  Divine  wrath 
had  determined  to  destroy  man  because  of  his  wickedness.  When  the  awful 
scourge  swept  out  of  England  one-third  of  the  people  lay  stretched  in  death, 
and  those  that  were  left  were  dazed  by  what  seemed  a blast  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.  But  they  soon  rallied  from  the  spell  and  resumed  murdering  one  another 
with  their  usual  enjoyment. 

One  effect  of  the  Black  Death  was  that  laborers  were  so  scarce  that  they 
could  command  extravagant  wages.  King  and  Parliament  tried  to  check  this 
by  the  passage  of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers,  compelling  them  to  work  for  their 
former  hire,  and  forbidding  them  to  pass  from  one  shire  to  another,  but  the 
difficulty  was  only  partly  met. 

The  truce  ended,  and  war  with  France  was  renewed  in  1355.  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  was  once  more  its  hero.  He  started  from  the  English  posses- 
sions  in  southern  France  and  made  a raid  similar  to  that  in  which  his  father 
had  formerly  devastated  Normandy.  The  French,  under  a new  king,  John  the 
Good,  pursued  him  with  a force  vastly  outnumbering  his  own.  So  fast  indeed 
did  the  Frenchmen  ride  that  they  got  between  the  prince  and  his  destined  goal, 
shutting  him  off  from  escape.  He  was  in  a trap. 

Before  attacking  the  little  band  of  sturdy  Englishmen,  King  John  the  Good 
sent  one  of  his  churchmen,  Cardinal  Perigord,  to  urge  Edward  to  surrender. 
The  Prince,  knowing  his  men  exhausted  as  well  as  overmatched,  was  ready  to 
agree  to  almost  any  terms  of  peace.  So  all  day  long  Perigord  was  kept  riding 
between  the  hostile  camps.  King  John,  however,  would  listen  to  nothing  less 
than  the  absolute  surrender  of  Prince  Edward  with  one  hundred  of  his  best 
knights.  That  would  be  to  accept  the  battle  as  lost  without  fighting  it,  and 
the  English  scornfully  refused. 

So  on  the  19th  of  September,  1356,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  It 
was  the  counterpart  of  Crecy.  The  English  bowmen  and  the  English  knights 
were  invincible.  The  vast  horde  of  Frenchmen  fled.  King  John  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  Black  Prince  treated  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  compli 
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mented  him  or,  the  courage  he  had  displayed  in  battle,  and  waited  upon  him  at 

supper  that  evening.  , . . ,. 

A peace  was  made  at  Bretigny  in  May,  1360,  which  checked  the  endless 

fighting  for  the  time.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Edward  yielded  his  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France,  but  retained  Aquitaine,  Calais  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts, while  John  was  given  permission  to  ransom  himself  for  three  million 
gold  crowns.  Being  ruler  at  Bordeaux,  as  Prince  of  Aquitaine,  the  Blac 
Prince  aided  the  dethroned  King  of  Castile,  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  by  a victory 
at  Navarette  regained  his  kingdom  for  him.  Pedro  had  promised  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  Edward,  but  now  refused  to  do  so.  The  prince  was  not  on  y 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  but  his  health  was  broken  and  he  went  back  to  Bor- 
deaux a changed  man.  He  levied  a burdensome  tax,  and  the  resentful  nobles 
appealed  to  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  who  immediately  renewed  the  dread- 
ful war.  The  prince,  though  weak  in  body,  made  a brave  fight,  and,  reta  ing 
Limoges,  stained  his  name  by  a general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  this  cruelty,  the  Black  Prince  returned  to  England  and  another  truce 
was  declared.  The  King’s  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  called  on  account 
of  his  birthplace  John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  took  control  of  affairs,  for  the  Black 
Prince  was  near  death,  and  his  next  brother  was  worn  out  and  feeble.  The  last 
days  of  the  King  himself  were  sorrowful,  for  the  Black  Prince  passed  away, 
and  Edward  fell  into  the  power  of  selfish  schemers,  one  of  whom  was  an  un- 
principled woman  named  Alice  Ferrers,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
obtained  absolute  control  of  the  King,  and,  when  he  was  dying,  plucked  the 
jewelry  from  his  person  and  fled  from  the  palace  (1377)- 

Before  proceeding  with  the  story  of  Edward's  successor,  we  must  take  note 
Of  a remarkable  man,  who  was  his  opposite  in  every  respect.  This  was  John 
Wycliffe,  who  was  a scholar  at  Oxford,  when  England  was  desolated  by  the 
Black  Death.  He  was  born  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  first  drew  notice 
to  himself  by  attacking  the  order  of  the  Black  Friars,  who,  though  once  humble 
and  devout  toilers  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  had  become  lazy,  and  in 
some  cases  vicious  and  depraved.  Moved  to  indignation,  Wycliffe  assailed  the 
rellr’.ous  and  political  corruption  of  the  times.  He  organized  the  Poor 
Priests  ” who  went  about  clothed  in  red  sackcloth  cloaks,  barefooted  and  c e- 
pendent  upon  the  alms  given  them,  while  they  preached  God’s  word  and  labored 
to  carry  on  the  reforms  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Black  Friars. 

The  only  Bible  in  use  at  that  time  was  the  Latin  version,  a language  o 
which  the  poorer  people  knew  nothing,  and  which  was  understood  by  only  a 
few  of  the  priests.  Wycliffe  translated  the  Bible  into  plain  English,  and  had 
it  circulated  by  his  Poor  Priests.  Since  printing  was  not  yet  known  the 
volume  was  too  costly  to  be  generally  used,  but  many  gave  nearly  their  all  for 
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copies  of  some  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  Still,  there  must  have  been  a good 
many  complete  works  written,  for  to-day  there  are  a hundred  and  sixty-five 
copies,  more  or  less  perfect,  preserved  in  England.  The  disciples  of  Wycliffe 
were  nicknamed  Lollards  or  Psalm  Singers.  They,  to  a large  extent,  became 
communists,  who  demanded  that  all  ranks  should  be  abolished  and  all  property 
equally  divided.  The  Church  looked  upon  them  as  heretics,  and  forty-four 
years  after  the  peaceful  death  of  Wycliffe,  in  . 384,  at  his  rectory  of  Lutter- 
worth his  body,  by  decree  of  the  church  council  of  Constance,  was  dug  up  and 

burned.  But  he  had  cleared  the  way  for  Luther's  Reformation,  which  came  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

ttt  ThTS  firSt  W°rk  m English  Prose  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Edward 

. It  was  a volume  of  travels  purporting  to  be  by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who 
ad  spent  thirty  years  in  the  East.  He  deemed  what  he  saw  there  of  so  much 
interest  that  he  prepared  an  account  in  Latin  for  the  learned,  one  in  French 
for  the  nobles,  and  one  in  English  for  the  common  people.  The  most  remarka- 
e thing  in  the  work  was  the  author’s  statement  that  the  earth  is  round,  and 
can  be  circumnavigated,— a declaration  at  which  the  wildest  dreamer  of  those 
days  in  England  laughed. 

And  now,  with  the  death  of  King  Edward  III.,  a boy  was  once  more  heir 
to  the  throne;  for  Richard,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  only  eleven  years  old 
when  he  became  King  in  1377.  Parliament  decreed  that  the  government  dur- 
ing h.s  minority  should  be  vested  in  a council,  but  it  did  not  take  John  of 
aunt  long  to  gain  control  of  affairs.  He  was  unprincipled,  extravagant,  an 
enemy  of  reform,  and  detested  by  the  laboring  classes. 

England  was  in  a critical  condition,  for  war  had  again  broken  out  with 
Scotland  and  France,  the  national  treasury  was  empty,  and  debts  were  rapidly 
pi  mg  up.  So  desperate,  indeed,  were  affairs  that  it  was  determined  to  raise  a 
poll  tax,  that  is,  a tax  upon  the  head  of  each  person.  All  over  the  age  of  fifteen 
were  included,  and  it  was  so  heavy  that  the  tax  upon  a family  of  three  persons 
was  equal  to  their  whole  pay  for  two  weeks. 


Before  this  the  country  was  ready  for  revolt,  and  the  poll  tax  was  the  spark 
that  fired  the  magazine.  A brutal  collector  went  into  the  house  of  a workman 
named  Wat  Tyler,  and  so  shamefully  insulted  his  daughter  that  the  father 
caught  up  a hammer,  ran  in,  and  with  a single  blow  stretched  the  ruffian  dead 
on  the  floor.  The  news  of  what  had  been  done  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
excited  peasants  left  their  huts  and  fields,  armed  themselves  with  clubs  or  any 
rusty  weapons  upon  which  they  could  lay  hands,  and,  with  Wat  Tyler  at  their 
head,  hurried  to  London  to  demand  justice. 

They  felt  that  the  only  way  of  securing  what  they  wished  was  by  violence, 
and  gave  full  vent  to  their  anger.  When  they  passed  near  a deer  park,  they 
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levelled  the  fences  and  slew  the  animals.  Reaching  London  they  held  the  city 
for  three  weeks,  burnt  the  law-courts  and  killed  the  lawyers,  looking  upon  them 
as  their  enemies.  Then,  with  their  numbers  swelled  to  a hundred  thousand, 
they  straggled  on  to  Smithfield,  still  eager  for  violence.  There  the  young  King 
rode  boldly  out  to  meet  them.  He  assured  them  that  from  that  time  forward 
they  should  all  be  free  men  and  never  again  be  held  as  serfs.  Some  were  satis- 
fied and  went  home.  But  in  a few  days  the  storm  broke  again,  and  once  more 
the  King  rode  out  to  meet  them.  Wat  Tyler  laid  his  hand  on  Richard  s bridle, 
whereon  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  struck  the  rebel  down  with  a dagger.  His 
death  caused  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  his  followers,  and  the  insurrection 
collapsed  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen.  Parliament  set  on  foot  a series  of  merci- 
less executions,  and  refused  to  discuss  any  of  the  schemes  that  Richard  had 
promised,  and  which  he  was  disposed  to  favor ; so  it  may  be  said  the  last  condi- 
tion of  the  peasants  was  worse  than  the  first. 

You  would  suppose,  from  the  courage  displayed  by  Richard  in  the  presence 
of  the  furious  mob,  that  he  would  make  a spirited  and  excellent  king,  but  un- 
happily such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  He  was  excessively  proud  and  vain, 
with  a disagreeable  temper,  and  was  extravagant  and  childishly  fond  of  shows 
and  pageants.  He  too  had  his  favorites,  who  easily  persuaded  him  to  do  what 
they  wished.  In  1387,  the  opponents  of  the  King  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
banished  or  executed  a number  of  Richard’s  friends;  but  he  soon  secured  con- 
trol, and  took  savage  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  offended  him.  He  gov- 
erned well  for  nine  years,  when  his  first  wife,  who  gave  evidence  of  liking  the 
doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  died.  This  was  in  1 394.  and  two  years  later  the  king 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  a girl  only  eight  years 
old.  His  purpose  in  taking  this  amazing  step  was  to  secure  an  extended  truce 
with  France,  but  the  act  was  very  unpopular  with  his  own  countrymen,  who 
hated  France.  Since  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  him,  Richard  by  a daring  act  of  treachery  had  him  seized  in  1397,  and 
carried  off  to  France.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  governor  of  Calais,  who 
soon  sent  back  the  desired  message  that  he  had  died.  Since  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  duke  had  been  murdered  by  order  of  the  King,  his  enemies 
were  terrified  into  quietude. 

Two  of  the  noblemen  who  had  aggrieved  him  remained  still  unpunished. 
They  were  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of 
Hereford,  a son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Each  suspected  the  other  of  betraying  him, 
and  a duel  was  arranged.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  fight,  Richard  stopped 
the  contest  and  banished  Hereford  for  ten  years,  Norfolk  for  life.  John  of 
Gaunt  died  shortly  afterward,  and  the  King  seized  his  estates  which  should  have 
passed  to  Hereford.  The  latter,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster,  waited  until  Richard 
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went  on  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  when  he  came  back  to  England.  Accompa- 
nied by  Archbishop  Arundel,  another  exile,  he  landed  July  4,  1399,  with  a few 
armed  men,  at  a seaport  on  the  Humber,  where  they  were  immediately  joined 
by  the  influential  northern  family  of  Percy.  Followers  flocked  to  them  until 
their  number  swelled  to  60,000,  while  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  uncle  of  the 
King,  who  was  acting  as  Regent,  also  turned  against  his  master. 

A fortnight  passed  before  Richard  heard  of  what  was  going  on.  He  was 
so  perplexed  that  he  remained  still  longer  in  Ireland,  but  his  troops  steadily 
deserted,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  hiding-place  by  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  turned  him  over  to  Henry  of  Lancaster.  The  King  was 
brought  to  London,  where,  under  compulsion,  he  resigned  his  crown,  and  the 
next  day,  September  30*  was  formally  deposed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  on 
the  charge  of  misgovernment.  When  this  was  done,  Henry  of  Lancaster 
claimed  the  crown,  on  the  ground  of  being  a descendant  of  Henry  III.,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  already  actual  master  of  the  realm.  Archbishop  Arundel  con- 
ducted him  to  the  throne,  and  the  people  who  had  swarmed  into  Westminster 
Hall  greeted  him  with  applause.  Thus  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  became  King  of  England  in  1 399,  as  Henry 
IV.  Richard  had  rebuilt  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  first  Parliament  which 
met  there  did  so  to  depose  him.  He  was  confined  in  Pontefract  Castle,  York- 
shire, where  he  died  after  Henry’s  accession.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  death  was  due  to  violence  or  starvation,  which  might  have  been  voluntary 
or  forced  upon  him. 

From  the  twelfth  century  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth,  three  written 
languages  were  used  in  England : Latin  by  the  clergy  and  learned  men,  French 
among  the  aristocracy,  and  English  among  the  common  people.  Old  English , 
which  one  could  hardly  recognize  in  these  days,  speedily  disappeared.  The  fad 
of  using  a foreign  language  died  out  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the 
English  tongue  was  established  in  courts  of  law  in  1362.  You  often  hear  the 
expression  King  s English,  which  meant  the  form  of  the  language  which 
was  used  at  court,  in  distinction  from  the  various  dialects  used  in  the  rural 
districts. 

The  Old  English  Chronicles,  which  had  been  kept  up  for  so  many  centuries, 
came  to  an  end  in  1 154,  the  year  of  Stephen’s  death.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  book  of  travels  written  by  Sir  John  Mandeville.  The  best  known  of  the 
historians  were  William,  the  monk  of  Malmesbury,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
a Welsh  monk  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Britons.  The  thirteenth-century 
writers  include  Matthew  Paris,  a monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  wrote  a good  history 
of  his  own  times.  In  addition,  there  were  many  romances,  devotional  works, 
and  songs  composed  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The  leading  poets  of  the 
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age  were  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  both  of  whom  wrote  in  the  new 
English  of  the  court,  which  had  become  the  standard  national  language.  . Chau- 
cer’s greatest  poem  is  the  unfinished  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  which  consisted  of 
a series  of  stories,  represented  as  told  by  a party  of  pilgrims,  while  on  their 
way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  at  Canterbury. 
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Henry  VI  Conferring  the  Regency  on  Richard  of  York 


Chapter  CVII 

THE  HOUSES  OF  LANCASTER  AND  YORK 

E are  now  to  study  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  inexcusably 
criminal  episodes  in  the  history  of  England.  The  sol- 
itary redeeming  feature  about  it  is  that  it  affected  the 
upper  classes  only,  and  the  losses,  deaths,  and  disasters 
fell  upon  them,  where  they  ought  to  have  fallen ; for 
men  who  play  the  fool  should  suffer  the  consequences 
of  their  folly.  The  episode  to  which  I refer  is  known 
as  the  “Wars  of  the  Roses,”  and,  in  order  to  under- 
stand it,  you  must  keep  a number  of  historical  facts  in  mind. 

Now,  you  have  just  learned  that  Henry  IV.  of  Bolingbroke 
was  elected  king  in  1399.  He  was  not  the  legal  heir,  because 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  descended  from  an  older 
branch  of  the  family,  and  his  claim  therefore  was  superior  to  that 
of  Henry,  who,  I repeat,  was  elected  king,  being  chosen  by  a special 
Act  of  Parliament.  Edmund  Mortimer  was  a young  child,  and  the 
people  had  had  enough  of  boy  kings,  so  they  willingly  assented  to 
a setting  aside  of  the  regular  succession,  and  the  choice  of  a man  as  their  ruler. 

When  Henry  IV.  came  to  the  throne,  the  wretched  dethroned  king,  Richard, 
was  pining  in  Pontefract  Castle.  Almost  immediately  the  new  monarch  learned 
of  a plot  to  release  Richard  and  restore  him  to  power.  The  conspiracy  was 
readily  crushed,  and  a month  later  Richard  was  found  dead  in  his  apartments. 
As  I have  said,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
Henry,  who  had  his  body  brought  to  London  and  exposed  to  public  view,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  not  make  any  mistake  in  the  matter. 
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You  would  think  that  such  evidence  could  not  be  questioned,  but  a good 
many  believed  the  body  shown  was  not  that  of  Richard.  Among  these  was 
Owen  Glendower,  a prominent  Welshman,  who  had  been  a devoted  friend  of 
Richard,  and  who  proved  his  sincerity  by  gathering  a large  number  of  men  to 
make  a fight  for  the  restoration  of  Richard’s  rights.  King  Henry  led  his  forces 
in  vain  against  Glendower,  who  was  soon  aided  by  still  more  powerful  friends. 

Henry  never  would  have  obtained  the  throne  but  for  the  help  of  the  wealthy 
and  influential  Percy  family.  They  spent  immense  sums  to  aid  him,  and  nat- 
urally expected  a royal  recognition  of  their  services.  This  being  denied,  they 
turned  against  the  King  and  joined  Glendower  in  the  attempt  to  win  the  crown 
for  Richard,  if  still  alive,  or  else  for  the  Earl  of  March.  What  specially 
angered  Sir  Henry  Percy  was  the  refusal  of  Henry  to  ransom  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Percy,  who  was  a prisoner  of  Glendower.  This  relative  was  Sir  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  boy  of  the  same  name,  who  was  the  hereditary 
heir  to  the  English  throne.  Young  Sir  Henry  was  such  a fiery  fighter 
against  the  Scots  that  they  nicknamed  him  “Hotspur.”  You  can  under- 
stand what  a formidable  alliance  was  made  by  this  impetuous  youth,  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  when  they  joined  Glendower  and  the 
Scotch  Earl  Douglas  in  the  resolution  to  dethrone  Henry  IV. 

The  two  armies  met  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  border  of  Wales,  July  23,  1403, 
and  fought  an  obstinate  battle.  It  is  said  that  Henry  was  told  that  a number 
of  his  enemies  had  sworn  to  seek  him  out  and  slay  him.  To  baffle  the  plot 
several  knights  donned  armor  like  the  King  s,  and  every  one  paid  with  his  life 
for  the  chivalrous  act.  The  revolutionists,  however,  were  routed,  Hotspur  was 
killed,  and  Worcester  taken  prisoner  and  executed  as  a traitor,  as  were  a num- 
ber of  his  leading  companions.  The  elder  Percy,  who  was  not  present,  declared 
that  his  son  had  acted  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  he  thus  escaped  punishment, 
only  to  lose  his  life  in  a subsequent  rebellion.  Although  the  power  of  Glen- 
dower was  broken,  he  never  made  submission,  and  there  were  continual  insur- 
rections in  Wales. 

A statute  was  passed  in  1401  against  the  heretics,  which  decreed  that  all 
who  refused  to  abjure  their  heresy,  or,  after  abjuration,  relapsed,  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  secular  authorities  to  be  burned.  The  first  Wycliffite  martyr  was 
William  Sawtry,  a London  clergyman,  who  was  burned  at  Smithfield,  in  Lon- 
don, February  12,  1401.  A poor  tailor,  John  Badbee,  was  the  second.  He 
remained  true  to  his  belief,  though  offered  his  life  and  a yearly  pension  if  he 
would  recant. 

Henry’s  health  broke  before  he  was  fifty.  It  is  said  that  he  often  suffered 
from  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  and  had  arranged  to  go  on  a Crusade, 
but  while  praying  at  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
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he  was  stricken  with  a fatal  illness,  and,  being  carried  to  an  adjoining  room, 
died  a few  days  later,  on  March  20,  1413. 

The  son  of  the  dead  king  reigned  from  1413  to  1422,  as  Henry  V.  While 
Prince  of  Wales  he  was  a wild,  roistering  fellow,  the  jolly  “Prince  Hal”  of 
Monmouth,  who  was  continually  drinking,  carousing,  and  misbehaving  him- 
self, though  his  geniality  of  manner,  kindness  to  all,  devotion  to  his  father,  and 
freedom  from  small  vices,  made  him  the  most  popular  young  man  in  the  king- 
dom. The  thoughtful  ones  felt  misgiving  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  but 
the  responsibility  sobered  him,  and  he  turned  his  back  forever  upon  his  swag- 
gering, loud-mouthed  comrades  in  revelry,  and  gave  his  energies  to  his  new 
duties. 

The  opportunity  for  attacking  France  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  for  its  king 
was  the  insane  Charles  VI.,  its  queen-regent  was  vicious,  and  the  country  torn 
by  the  intriguing  and  ambitious  dukes,  who  hated  one  another  more  than  they 
hated  the  English.  So  Henry  raised  an  army  and  invaded  the  distracted 
country.  He  sailed  from  Southampton  in  August,  1415,  followed  by  the 
blessings  of  his  people  and  the  Church.  With  hardly  eight  thousand  troops 
he  reached  a point  halfway  between  Crecy  and  Calais.  The  French  troops 
were  six  or  eight  times  as  numerous  as  the  English,  but  a drenching  rain  fell 
during  the  night,  and  made  the  ground  so  soggy  that  the  land  which  the 
French  had  to  cross  became  a mass  of  mud,  into  which  the  horsemen  floundered 
helplessly.  A great  advantage  rested  with  the  English  bowmen,  who,  being 
dismounted,  could  move  readily,  while  sharpened  stakes  were  driven  deep  into 
the  earth  in  front  of  each  archer,  effectually  checking  the  charges  of  the 
cavalry.  The  English  gained  a striking  victory,  which  is  known  in  history  as 
Agincourt,  because  of  the  name  of  the  castle  standing  near  the  battle-ground. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  England  over  this  wonderful  triumph  of  her 
yeomen.  King  Henry  was  received  on  his  return  with  the  most  extravagant 
outbursts  of  joy,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  his  right  to  sit  upon 
the  throne.  Ballads  were  sung : 

“Agincourt,  Agincourt, 

Know  ye  not  Agincourt  ? 

When  our  best  hopes  were  nought. 

Tenfold  our  foemen, 

Harry  led  his  men  to  battle, 

Slew  the  French  like  sheep  and  cattle— 

Huzza,  our  bowmen  !” 

The  memory  of  Henry’s  great  deeds  lingered  long  in  popular  memory. 
Shakespeare  has  made  the  King’s  victories  in  France  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
finest  plays,  a paean  of  rejoicing  over  England’s  greatness. 
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The  young  King  led  a second  and  larger  army  to  France  in  1417,  and, 
profiting  by  the  dissensions  of  the  French,  captured  one  city  after  another, 
antil  all  Normandy  was  in  his  hands.  By  the  treaty  of  Troyes  in  1420,  Paris 
itself  surrendered.  Henry  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  mad  French 
King,  and  was  to  succeed  his  dying  father-in-law  upon  the  throne.  Such  of 
France  as  he  had  already  conquered  became  England’s  property  at  once. 

So  here  was  a second  crown  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  yet  scarcely  out  of  his  youth.  It  was  too  much  of  good  fortune. 
Henry  died  in  1422,  while  still  busy  crushing  out  the  smouldering  sparks  of 
discontent  in  his  new  realm  of  France.  Two  months  later  the  mad  French 
King  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Henry’s  body  was  brought  back  to  England 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  you  may  see  his  saddle  and  helmet 
suspended  over  his  tomb. 

He  left  a son — also  named  Henry — only  nine  months  old,  whose  title  was 
“King  of  England  and  France,”  and  whose  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
reigned  as  regent.  This  uncle  carried  on  the  war  in  F ranee,  where  some  of 
the  nobles  upheld  the  son  of  Charles  VI.  to  succeed  his  father.  This  new 
king,  the  young  Charles  VII.,  was  defeated  again  and  again,  until  the  victori- 
ous British  laid  siege  to  Orleans.  And  this  brings  us  to  that  marvellous  event 
in  history,  where  the  siege  of  the  city  was  raised  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  peasant  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  particulars  of  which  you  learned  in  the  story 
of  France.  In  the  end,  the  English  were  driven  out  of  France,  and  the  Hun- 
dred Years’  War  closed  in  their  defeat  in  1453.  England  no  longer  owned  a 
foot  of  Norman  soil,  her  only  possession  being  the  city  of  Calais,  while  France 
began  climbing  to  the  position  of  the  leading  European  nation. 

By  this  time  Henry  VI.  had  been  nominally  King  of  England  for  thirty 
years,  but  he  was  of  feeble  intellect;  and  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a fero- 
cious woman,  and  her  adviser,  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  continu- 
ally meddled  with  the  government,  and,  to  add  to  the  distressful  situation,  the 
barons  wrangled  with  one  another  for  power.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  ban- 
ished, but  the  disorder  did  not  stop.  The  trouble  was  that  the  barons  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  wars  that  they  could  not  endure  peace.  They  lived 
in  their  great  halls,  with  their  bands  of  followers  as  idle  and  ripe  for  mischief 
as  they.  Then  there  were  a large  number  of  disbanded  soldiers,  who,  not 
being  employed  as  servants,  became  tramps  and  highwaymen,  shot  the  king’s 
deer,  and  robbed  the  rich  travellers  who  came  their  way. 

Serfdom  had  disappeared,  so  that  there  were  no  more  men  who  were  obliged 
to  work  without  pay,  and  who  could  be  sold  and  bought  with  the  land  they 
occupied ; but  many  were  in  a miserable  state,  for  the  lands  which  they  used  to 
till  had  been  turned  into  sheep-farms  to  furnish  the  wool  that  was  in  great 
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demand  in  Flanders.  Perforce,  these  suffering  men  joined  the  beggars,  and 
some  of  them  also  became  highwaymen.  Since  the  sheep-farms  took  the  place 
of  wheat  fields,  less  grain  was  grown,  and  bread  became  dear.  And  on  top  of 
this  woful  condition  of  the  country  came  the  disgraceful  close  of  the  war  with 
France,  that  had  consumed  so  much  money  and  cost  so  many  lives,  for  all  of 
which  there  was  nothing  to  show.  So  extreme  was  the  universal  poverty,  that 
it  is  said  there  were  times  when  the  royal  couple  actually  went  hungry. 

But  there  were  magnificent  exceptions  to  this  wretchedness.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  other  great  lords  had  gathered  colossal  fortunes  out  of  the  wars. 
Warwick,  at  his  regal  mansion  in  London  and  at  his  different  castles,  had  more 
than  thirty  thousand  men  in  his  service,  and  when  he  went  to  Parliament  he 
was  attended  by  six  hundred  liveried  retainers. 

Human  nature  could  not  submit  to  all  this.  The  greatest  dissatisfaction 
was  among  the  men  of  Kent,  who,  after  talking  over  the  matter,  decided  to  go 
to  London  and  secure  redress,  even  if  it  had  to  be  done  by  violence.  Their 
leader  was  Jack  Cade,  whose  main  grievance  was  that  the  people  were  shut  out 
from  a free  choice  of  their  representatives,  and  could  only  elect  those  whom 
the  nobility  approved.  He  led  twenty  thousand  men  into  London,  first  en- 
camping on  Blackheath,  from  which  he  sent  a statement  of  their  grievances  to 
the  King.  These,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were  very  many  and  very  serious.  Cade 
made  little  effort  to  control  his  followers.  Indeed,  he  set  them  an  example 
by  murdering  an  unpopular  member  of  the  government,  Lord  Saye,  on  the 
charge  of  having  sold  England’s  possessions  in  France.  The  rioting  continued 
for  three  days ; then  the  plundering  of  a number  of  houses  turned  the  citizens 
against  Cade,  and  with  the  aid  of  soldiers  from  the  Tower  they  defended  Lon- 
don Bridge  against  him.  The  Council  promised  to  consider  the  complaints 
sent  to  them  and  to  pardon  the  turbulent  mob,  which  gradually  dispersed. 
Cade  fled,  and  was  hotly  chased  by  Iden,  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  overtook  and 
killed  him. 

In  1453  a son,  Edward,  was  born  to  Henry.  This  promised  to  perpetuate 
the  rule  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  who  had  come  into  power  with  Henry  IV. 
Now,  there  were  still  living  descendants  of  the  older  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
who  had  vaguely  hoped  to  be  some  day  recalled  to  the  throne.  Chief  of  these 
at  the  time  was  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  nephew  of  the  Edmund  Mortimer  who 
had  been  set  up  as  a rival  to  Henry  IV.  This  Richard  ranked  as  the  highest 
nobleman  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  feeble  King  Henry  VI.  became  in 
1453  temporarily  insane,  Richard  of  York  was  appointed  regent. 

He  took  advantage  of  his  power  to  crush  the  leading  nobles  of  the  Lancas- 
trian party.  The  King’s  friends,  alarmed,  declared  him  once  more  capable  of 
reigning,  and  would  have  ousted  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  regency,  but 
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Richard  took  up  arms  to  maintain  himself.  “ Not  against  the  king,”  he  said, 
“but  against  those  who  falsely  pretend  to  act  in  his  name.” 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  man  in  England, 
joined  Richard,  and  the  “ Wars  of  the  Roses  ” began.  They  were  to  devastate 
England  for  thirty  years.  The  peculiar  name  “ Wars  of  the  Roses  ” was  given 
them  because  the  badge  of  the  party  of  the  King,  the  Lancastrians,  was  a red 
rose,  while  that  of  the  rebellious  Yorkists  was  a white  rose.  Shakespeare  has 
a famous  scene  in  which  he  represents  the  quarrelling  leaders  as  choosing  their 
symbols.  They  stand  in  a London  garden,  and  Richard  of  York,  that  is,  Rich- 
ard Plantagenet,  cries  out : 

“ Let  him  that  is  a true-born  gentleman. 

And  stands  upon  the  honor  of  his  birth, 

If  he  suppose  that  I have  pleaded  truth, 

From  off  this  brier  pluck  a white  rose  with  me." 


Somerset,  leader  of  the  Lancastrians,  answers : 

“ Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me.” 


Then  the  Earl  of  Warwick  speaks : 

I love  no  colors  ; and,  without  all  color 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 

I pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet.” 

This  terrible  civil  struggle,  which  went  on  for  thirty  years,  was,  in  truth, 
merely  a shameless  scramble  for  spoils,  there  being  no  real  principle  involved. 
In  the  first  conflict  at  St.  Albans,  in  1455,  the  Yorkists  gained  a victory,  as 
they  did  at  Bloreheath,  Staffordshire,  and  at  Northampton,  where  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Queen  Margaret  fled  with  the  young  Prince  Edward  to 
Scotland.  Richard  demanded  the  crown,  but  Henry  made  a spirited  refusal. 
Finally  a compromise  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  Henry  was  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  his  throne  till  his  death,  when  Richard  or  his  heirs  was  to  succeed 
him. 

The  indignant  Queen,  however,  refused  to  allow  her  son  thus  to  be  set 
aside.  She  hurried  down  from  Scotland  to  the  north  of  England,  and  was 
joined  by  several  powerful  lords.  The  Duke  of  York,  with  some  five  thousand 
men,  set  out  in  the  winter  of  1460,  to  meet  her.  He  lodged  in  a castle  near 
Wakefield,  and  Queen  Margaret  dared  him  to  come  out  and  fight  her.  His 
generals  urged  him  to  wait  where  he  was  until  joined  by  his  brave  son,  the 
Earl  of  March.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  duke  had  he  heeded  this 
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advice,  but  he  was  so  stung  by  the  taunts  that  he  accepted  the  challenge.  His 
forces  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  His  exultant  captors 
set  him  upon  an  anthill,  twisted  grass  about  his  head,  and  mockingly  bent 
their  knees  to  him.  “ Hail,  king,  who  has  no  kingdom  ! Hail,  prince,  without 
a people ; we  trust  your  Grace  is  well  and  happy ! ” 

Then  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  miserable  man,  fixed  it  on  the  end  of  a 
pole,  and  handed  it  to  the  delighted  Margaret,  who  could  hardly  keep  from 
dancing  with  glee.  She  had  some  paper  doubled  up  in  imitation  of  a crown, 
and  placed  it  on  the  head,  which  was  then  fastened  on  the  walls  of  York- 
From  that  time  forward  neither  side  gave  quarter  in  their  battles. 

The  next  year  the  Lancastrians  suffered  a bloody  repulse  at  Towton,  where 
the  snow  was  crimsoned  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  corpses.  It  is  one  of 
the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  human  nature,  that  these  friends  and  neigh- 
bors should  thus  murder  one  another  for  no  other  object  than  to  help  the  am- 
bitious schemes  of  a set  of  wretches,  who  never  should  have  been  permitted  to 
cumber  the  earth.  But  so  it  has  been  for  centuries,  and  even  yet  the  incredi- 
ble folly  has  not  disappeared  from  earth. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  Yorkists  at  Towton,  earned  the 
name  of  the  “ King-maker.”  He  had  made  Richard  almost  King.  Now  he  set 
the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  duke  firmly  upon  the  throne,  as  Edward  IV. 
Margaret  and  Henry  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and,  refusing  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons of  the  new  government,  were  proclaimed  traitors.  Henry  was  captured 
four  years  later  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  seems  to 
have  felt  a great  deal  more  contented  than  in  trying  to  balance  himself  on  the 
wobbly  throne. 

All  through  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-1483)  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
raged,  with  both  sides  as  ferocious  as  so  many  ravening  wolves.  The  King 
married  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  had  no  rank  or  money,  and  he  distributed 
grand  titles  and  estates  so  lavishly  among  his  lady’s  relatives,  that -the  Earl  of 
Warwick  became  jealous.  To  make  good  his  rights  as  “King-maker”  he 
managed  to  oust  Edward  from  the  throne  and  set  Henry  down  in  his  place.  A 
few  months  later,  however,  Warwick  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  (1471), 
and  the  wretched  King  Henry  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
secretly  murdered  on  the  same  day  that  Edward  resumed  his  briefly  interrupted 
reign.  Margaret  kept  up  the  struggle;  but  the  fates  were  against  her,  and  in 
the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (1471)  her  son  was  slain  and,, she  was  made 
prisoner.  After  five  years  of  captivity  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  and  died  in  her  own  country  of  Anjou. 

Edward  IV.  lived  a pampered  life,  with  no  fear  of  another  rebellion,  since 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  carried  off  or  ruined  about  all  the  barons.  He 
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added  to  his  enormous  wealth  by  compelling  his  subjects  to  give  him  large 
sums  of  money,  which  he  called  “benevolences.”  There  was  only  one  person 
whom  he  had  real  cause  to  distrust,  and  that  was  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  a deformed  monster  of  iniquity,  who  plotted  for  long  years  to  ob- 
tain the  throne  of  England.  Miserable  and  worn  out,  Edward  died  in  1483, 
leaving  his  widow,  five  young  daughters,  and  two  little  sons,  Edward,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York.  When  the  King  died,  these  boys 
were  staying  with  their  mother’s  relatives  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  Shropshire. 
Edward,  who  is  called  Edward  V.  though  he  never  received  the  crown,  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  the 
hunchback  miscreant  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  appointed  Lord 
Protector  of  the  realm  until  the  lad  should  become  of  age. 

Meeting  the  princes  on  the  road  to  London  in  charge  of  their  half-brother, 
Sir  Richard  Grey,  and  their  uncle,  Lord  Rivers,  the  hypocritical  Duke  of 
Gloucester  insisted  on  taking  personal  charge  of  the  young  King.  Then,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  prince  would  be  safer  in  the  Tower  of  London  than  at  West- 
minster Palace,  he  sent  him  to  the  great  gloomy  prison  to  pine  in  solitude. 

The  incredible  villainy  of  Richard  was  not  long  in  showing  itself.  Lord 
Hastings  had  voted  to  make  him  Protector,  but  he  was  too  honorable  to  assist 
him  in  seizing  the  crown.  In  pretended  passion,  Richard  abruptly  accused  Lord 
Hastings  of  treason,  and  had  him  beheaded  without  a hearing  or  trial.  This 
left  the  way  clear  for  the  duke  to  carry  out  his  atrocious  purpose  toward  his 
two  young  nephews. 

The  Queen  mother  saw  with  horror  the  intention  of  her  brother-in-law. 
She  took  her  other  son  and  his  two  sisters,  and  fled  for  protection  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  she  sat  alone  and  sorrowful,  with  a break- 
ing heart,  on  the  rushes  of  the  floor.  After  long  persuasion,  with  profuse 
promises  and  partial  force,  Richard  induced  her  to  yield  her  other  son  to  his 
care.  She  parted  from  him  in  despair,  believing  she  would  never  see  him 
again.  She  kissed  and  embraced  the  child  repeatedly,  and  clung  to  him,  until 
he  was  forced  from  her  arms.  Her  presentiments  were  justified,  for  she  never 
afterward  saw  either  of  her  boys  in  this  world.  Some  have  hesitated  to  be- 
lieve the  awful  charge  that,  by  direct  orders  of  Richard,  the  princes  were 
smothered  to  death  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  the  finding,  a couple  of  cen- 
turies later,  of  the  skeletons  of  two  children  corresponding  in  age  to  the 
princes,  and  buried  or  hidden  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where 
they  were  imprisoned,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  lads. 

Richard  gained  enough  influential  friends  to  bring  about  his  accession  to 
the  throne  as  Richard  III.  He  strove  to  win  the  good-will  of  his  subjects. 
He  summoned  Parliament,  and  encouraged  it  to  pass  a number  of  satisfactory 
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laws,  but  his  cruelty  and  blackness  of  heart  created  an  undercurrent  of  implac- 
able enmity  toward  him.  Inquiries,  too,  began  to  be  heard  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  the  two  princes,  and  whispers  of  their  horrible  fate  passed  from  lip  to 
lip.  Richard  reigned  only  two  years,  during  which  several  revolts  broke  out, 
but  they  were  speedily  crushed,  and  the  executioner  took  care  that  the  leaders 
should  never  be  able  to  head  another  uprising. 

Before  Richard  became  King  he  persuaded  or  compelled  the  widow  of  that 
Edward  (son  of  Margaret  the  Queen)  who  was  killed  at  Tewkesbury,  to  become 
his  wife.  He  meant  that  his  own  son  should  marry  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  sister 
of  the  two  murdered  princes,  thereby  strengthening  the  succession  of  his  family 
to  the  throne.  But  the  son  died,  the  King  “ disposed  ” of  his  own  wife,  and 
then  determined  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  himself.  He,  the  murderer 
of  her  two  brothers ! 

But  the  princess  was  already  affianced  to  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  had  been  patiently  waiting  for  years  to  strike  a blow  for  the  crown  which 
he  claimed  by  virtue  of  his  illegitimate  descent  from  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Convinced  that  his  opportunity  had  come  at  last,  he  landed  with  six  thousand 
men  at  Milford  Haven,  Wales,  in  1485,  and  pushed  on  against  King  Richard. 

It  was  said  of  the  Plantagenet  line  that,  however  great  their  faults,  there  was 
not  a coward  among  them,  and  the  bravery  of  Richard  III.  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. He  met  Henry,  August  22d,  1485,  at  Bosworth  Field,  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  rival  and  pestilent 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Richard  strove  with  a skill  and  desperation 
that  would  have  won  the  day,  but  for  the  treachery  of  many  of  his  followers. 
At  first,  his  army  was  twice  as  numerous  as  Henry’s;  but  its  disaffection  more 
than  equalized  the  strength  of  the  combatants.  Nothing  daunted  by  deser- 
tions, Richard  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and,  catching  sight  of 
Henry  among  a group  of  his  knights,  strove  furiously  to  reach  him.  He 
hewed  down  the  Lancastrian  standard-bearer,  fiercely  unhorsed  a knight,  and 
struck  viciously  at  Henry  himself,  but  Sir  William  Stanley  parried  the  blow, 
and  the  swarming  foes  struck  Richard  from  his  horse  and  killed  him  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground. 

After  the  battle  the  crown  of  Richard  was  found  under  a hawthorn  bush 
where  it  had  rolled.  Picking  it  up,  stained  with  blood  as  it  was,  Lord  Stanley 
set  it  on  the  head  of  Henry  amid  cries  of  “ Long  live  King  Henry ! ” So,  for 
the  only  time  in  English  history,  a king  was  killed  and  a king  was  crowned  on 
the  field  of  battle.  On  the  same  woful  night  a horse  was  led  up  to  the  church 
of  the  Gray  Friars  at  Leicester,  with  a sack  tied  across  its  back.  In  this  was 
the  naked  body  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenet  line,  King  Richard  III.,  slain  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a brief  reign  of  only  two  years. 
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During  the  ferocious  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  had  lasted  thirty  years, 
fourteen  battles  and  innumerable  skirmishes  were  fought,  with  losses  almost 
beyond  estimate;  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  and  more  than  half  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  fell,  and  all  to  gratify  the  intriguing  ambition  of  a few. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  relief  to  turn  aside  from  this  record  of  brutality  and 
crime  to  another  revolution,  infinitely  further-reaching  in  its  effects  and  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  mankind.  Printing,  as  you  know,  was  invented  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  that  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. The  man  to  whom  the  honor  belongs  was  William  Caxton,  who  was  a 
poor  peasant  boy  born  in  the  village  of  Kent  in  1422.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  a rich  London  mercer.  At  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1441,  Caxton  went  to  Bruges,  where  some  twenty  years 
later  he  seems  to  have  become  governor  of  an  association  of  English  traders  in 
foreign  parts.  He  wrote  an  excellent  hand,  and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
lived  there,  encouraged  him  to  make  copies  of  a book  which  he  had  translated. 
Over  these  copies  Caxton  toiled  till  his  head  ached  and  his  eyesight  grew  dim. 
He  knew  a man  named  Colard  Mansion,  who  had  a small,  crude  printing-press 
in  an  old  church  tower,  and  to  him  Caxton  turned  in  his  difficulty,  watching 
with  open-eyed  wonder  the  working  of  the  press.  The  shrewd  merchant  saw 
what  a great  boon  printing  would  be  to  his  country,  and,  since  it  was  at  peace, 
he  determined  to  take  a printing-press  thither.  In  a little  nook,  close  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  he  set  up  his  printing-press  about  I474>  an^  pasted  a 
notice  on  the  door,  inviting  people  to  come  and  buy  his  books.  In  this  little 
office  Caxton  toiled  for  many  years  at  translating  and  printing. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  first  book  printed  by  Caxton ; 
but  the  first  volume  that  it  is  known  with  certainty  was  published  in  England 
was  the  “ Dictes  and  Notable  Wise  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,”  which  was 
issued  in  1477.  All  the  eight  fonts  of  type  from  which  Caxton  printed  were 
what  is  known  as  Black  Letter.  Of  the  ninety-nine  productions  that  it  is  cer- 
tain came  from  his  press,  thirty-eight  survive  in  single  copies  or  fragments.  He 
continued  his  work  of  translation  and  printing  up  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
near  the  close  of  1491.  How  impressive  is  the  contrast  between  the  good 
done  by  this  faithful,  intelligent  man  and  the  ruin  spread  by  the  rioting,  mur- 
dering barons ! 


Henry  VIII  Meeting  Anne  of  Cleves 


Chapter  CVIII 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ROYAL  POWER  UNDER  THE  TUDOR 

KINGS 

E have  reached  a turning-point  in  English  history.  Feudal- 
ism was  dead,  and  the  old  England  was  passing  away. 
The  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  murdered  princes  and  true  heiress  of  the 
House  of  York,  blended  the  white  and  the  red  roses 
and  closed  the  civil  war.  The  wedding  took  place  a 
few  months  after  the  King’s  accession,  and  to-day  in 
the  east  window  of  stained  glass  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  you  may  see  the  Roses  joined.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  King’s  dislike  of  the  House  of  York  could 
never  be  fully  overcome,  and  that  he  showed  little  affection  for 
his  wife. 

With  the  House  of  Tudor  there  was  ushered  in  a long  period 
of  almost  absolute  kingly  power.  The  nobility  were  so  few  in 
number  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  the  clergy  as 
well  as  the  people  welcomed  strong,  centralized,  conservative  gov- 
ernment. No  wonder  that  all  were  weary  of  the  bloody  strife,  and  glad  to 
have  one  who  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron.  Although  Parliament  had  put  certain 
restraints  on  the  crown,  these  were  a dead  letter.  Henry  was  cunning  and 
avaricious.  By  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars,  he  avoided  the  necessity  of 
calling  Parliament  together  and  asking  for  grants  of  money.  He  strove  to 
avoid  taxing  the  poorer  classes,  since  they  were  the  most  numerous,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  hold  his  popularity  with  them.  He  revived  the  system  of  “ benevo- 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

■ 1 ■ 1 1 and  1 ■ 11  - 

The  World's  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 
It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 
It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 
There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 

The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 
The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 
The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  you  learn  unconsciously  and  rapidly. 
Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc., which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 
The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5< 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9« 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13- 
14. 
15- 
16. 
17- 

18. 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 


THE  FRENCH 


Durer  David 

Rembrandt  Dore 

Rubens  Gerome 

Van  Dyke  Cabanel 

Kaulbach  Bougereau 

Bendemann  Tissot 

Makart  Rochegrosse 

and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkacsy 
Piloty 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  82  sections  of  24  pages  of  text. 

2.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

8.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 
prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illustrations. 

4.  No  subscriber’s  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

6.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  advance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


F.  R.  NICLUTSCH,  29  & 31  East  22d  Street  (near  Broadway),  New  York, 


